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BLIND  men  teach  us  that  there  is  none 
so  blind  as  those  who  see. 

Once  I was  in  a smoking-car  playing 
whist  with  three  blind  men.  We  had  an  or- 
dinary pack  of  cards  with  the  denominations 
in  raised  points  on  the  corners.  The  car  was 
crowded  and  the  passengers  in  our  vicinity 
were  pressed  close  about  us.  They  were 
most  courteous  and  kind,  and  overwhelmed 
us  with  cigars,  until  one  of  my  friends,  a 
cornetist,  feared  the  effect  of  too  much  smok- 
ing on  his  “ horn-lip,”  and  another,  a tenor, 
had  to  plead  for  his  voice  against  further  in- 
dulgence. In  this  group  one  could  see  ex- 
emplified the  kindly  ignorance  of  the  public 
about  the  blind.  For  although  we  called  our 
cards  as  we  played  them  and  discussed  the 


plays,  the  spectators  talked  to  one  another 
and  to  me  as  if  my  blind  friends  were  also 
deaf  and  could  not  overhear.  And  when  one 
of  the  blind  men  made  an  unusually  good 
play,  our  fellow  passengers  applauded  as  one 
would  pat  a child  on  the  back  or  cry  “ Bravo  ! ” 
to  a one-armed  acrobat  performing  a difficult 
trick  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  Yet  many  blind 
men  are  adept  in  cards. 

This  incident  explains  what  a blind-man 
meant  who  said  to  me— that  it  was  not 
blindness  that  kept  him  down,  but  the 
prevailing  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
seeing  that  the  blind  man  cannot  do  what 
he  can  do. 

If  all  the  instruction  of  good  schools  is 
lavished  on  a blind  man  and  he  attains  a 
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high  degree  of  skill,  his  labor  is  arid  and  his 
ambition  is  but  sorrow  unless  his  fellow  men 
employ  his  skill,  accord  it  the  recognition 
without  which  no  man  has  heart  for  effort, 
a.nd  give  for  it  the  wage  which  is  the  laborer’s 
right.  Perhaps  the  readers  of  Everybody’s 
will  submit  to  a mild  lecture  on  the  square 
deal  for  the  blind  man,  if  they  remember  that 
any  one  of  us  may  be  suddenly  thrown  into 
the  night  of  blindness  or  see  friend  or  kins- 
man slipping  into  the  abyss,  so  deep  and 
dark  when  we  do  not  understand  it,  so  full 
of  brave  possibilities  when  we  look  search- 
ingly  into  it. 

There  have  been  schools  for  the  blind  in 
our  older  states  for  three 
quarters  of  a century  and 
in  the  newer  states  for 
a generation.  These 
schools  are  only  for 
children,  a small  part  of 
the  blind.  How  well 
some  of  them  do  the 
work  for  which  the  pub- 
lic supports  them  may 
be  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  director  of  a 
famous  institution,  who 
held  his  position  for 
thirty  years,  could  not 
read  any  of  the  raised- 
point  systems  in  which 
books  are  printed  for 
the  sightless;  and  in  an- 
other school  pupils  have 
been  primed  in  advance 
for  the  questions  they 
were  to  be  asked  on 
the  examination  papers. 

This  made  an  excellent 
showing  of  successful 
scholarship  to  the  trus- 
tees— usually  distin- 
guished citizens  who 
know  little  about  the 
blind.  Some  of  the  state 
institutions  are  fuddled 
with  politics.  And  in 
general  the  education  of 
the  blind  suffers,  as  does 
much  American  educa- 
tion, from  the  lack  of 
trained  men  in  the  teach- 
ing profession,  from  the 
prevailing  third-rateness 
to  which,  by  withholding 
social  honor  and  ade- 


quate money  recompense,  we  have  forced  the 
manly  occupation  of  instructing  the  young. 

Now,  however,  the  worst  of  the  old  order 
is  passing.  Amateur  associations,  physi- 
cians, charity  experts,  women’s  clubs,  have 
united  to  bring  the  true  needs  of  the  blind  to 
public  attention,  to  open  wide  certain  in- 
stitutions which  have  fostered  sham  and 
incompetence,  and  to  uphold  the  work  of  sin- 
cere and  enthusiastic  teachers.  That  there 
are  many  such  teachers  united  in  hopeful 
labor  no  one  can  doubt  who  attended  the 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  last  year. 
There  successful  blind  men  and  women  from 
England,  Canada,  Mas- 
sachusetts, California, 
and  seeing  teachers  from 
a dozen  American  states 
met  to  survey  new  paths 
for  the  blind  and  to  clear 
the  rubbish  from  the  old 
paths.* 

What  can  blind  men 
do  ? 

I have  before  me  the 
report  of  the  Royal 
Glasgow  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  in  Scotland.  In 
three  years  the  average 
annual  sales  of  work 
done  by  the  blind  in  that 
institution  amounted  to 
nearly  ^30,000.  The 
variety  of  occupations 
shown  in  the  report  is 
astonishing  to  one  who 
does  not  know  what  to 
expect  of  sightless  men. 
Here  is  pictured  a class 
of  twelve  boys  operat- 
ing typewriters  in  con- 
junction with  phono- 
graphs. Blind  men  are 
operating  circular  saws, 
band-saws,  and  grind- 
stones. A class  of  girls 
is  working  at  power 
sewing-machines.  The 
picture  of  the  blind 
workers’  swimming-club 

* The  best  record  of  the  cur- 
rent achievements  of  the  sight- 
less and  of  work  in  their  behalf 
is  to  be  found  in  The  Outlook 
for  the  Blind , a quarterly  maga- 
zine published  in  Cambridge  by 
the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind. 


From  Mass.  Comviission  for  Blind . 

A BLIND  WORKER  AT  ART-FABRIC  WEAV- 


ING, IN  THE  SHOP  OF  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS COMMISSION. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  A ROCKING- 1? DAT  AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION. 

This  romping  group  of  blind  girls  suggests  that  the  difference 
between  the  blind  and  the  seeing  may  easily  be  exaggerated. 
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From  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

A BLIND  BARBER  WHO  WORKS  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  HOME  FOR  BLIND  MEN. 

Shaving  is  a long  distance  from  selling  shoe-strings.  It  is  one 
of  the  hundred  occupations  in  which  the  blind  engage. 
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shows  a group  of  sturdy  men  who  do  not  look 
as  if  they  passed  their  days  in  selling  shoe- 
strings or  playing  a fiddle  on  the  street  corner. 
We  see  boys  at  work  with  carpenters’  tools, 
learning  basketry  from  a blind  instructor, 
running  foot-power  turning-lathes;  girls  mak- 
ing brushes  and  twine  netting;  men  making 
cork  fenders  and  sieves. 

Visitors  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  may 
have  seen  the  beautiful  rugs  and  curtains 
manufactured  by  blind  men  and  women  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Similar  fabrics 
are  being  sold  every  day  at  the  salesroom  in 
Boston  and  at  the  new  shop  opened  this 
summer  at  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea.  Orders  have 
come  from  other  states 
and  other  nations,  and 
some  of  the  great  stores 
in  Boston  and  New  York 
have  put  the  goods  on 
sale.  The  workmanship 
is  excellent,  and  is  all 
the  product  of  hands  not 
guided  by  sight,  though 
done  under  the  direction 
of  seeing  designers.  The 
blind  workers  receive 
fair  wages,  and  are  hap- 
pier than  they  have  ever 
been  before  during  their 
years  of  blindness.  They 
are  not  geniuses,  not 
“ wonderful,”  but  ordi- 
nary blind  persons,  prop- 
erly trained. 

A wire-worker  in  Mas- 
sachusetts who  lost  his 
sight  is  enabled,  with 
some  assistance  and  in- 
struction, to  continue  his 
old  trade.  Another  Mas- 
sachusetts man,  stone 
blind,  has  invented  a 
“ Wunder  mop  ” and  the 
machinery  for  making  it. 

A trade  in  this  mop  is 
being  built  up  through 
Boston,  and  some  day 
there  ought  to  be  blind 
agents  out  with  it  all 
over  the  country.  The 
same  man  has  invented 
an  improved  track  broom 
for  use  on  car  rails. 

The  other  day  I saw 


at  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion a split-cane  stool.  The  frame  had  been 
made  by  a blind  man.  The  cane  had  been 
woven  by  another  blind  man.  And  a third 
blind  man,  the  assistant  superintendent  em- 
ployed by  the  commission,  had  taught  the 
workers. 

Blind  men  have  proved  their  skill  in  many 
occupations.  They  have  established  their 
ability  as  musicians,  teachers,  repairers  and 
tuners  of  pianos,  cobblers,  weavers,  carpen- 
ters, basket-makers,  mattress-makers,  mas- 
seurs, typewriters,  operators  of  private 
telephone  exchange  boards,  farmers,  poul- 
trymen,  merchants,  sales- agents,  shop- 
keepers. The  United 
States  Census  Bulletin 
shows  that  the  blind 
and  their  friends  have 
reported  over  a hundred 
occupations  in  which 
one  or  more  sightless 
persons  are  at  present 
engaged.  From  this 
bulletin,  of  course,  we 
cannot  tell  how  well 
they  succeed. 

The  question  of  pe- 
cuniary success  aside, 
there  seems  no  limit  to 
the  variety  and  degree 
of  the  achievements  of 
the  blind.  Some  one 
has  said  that  a blind 
man  can  do  anything 
but  paint  a picture.  If 
the  picture  has  three 
dimensions,  as  in 
sculpture,  he  can  attain 
high  artistic  skill.  So 
low  a relief  as  an  em- 
broidered design  on  cloth 
does  not  baffle  his 
fingers.  Several  of  the 
blind  weavers  in  Massa- 
chusetts, after  working 
on  designs  furnished  by 
the  seeing  designers, 
have  made  excellent 
patterns  themselves. 

In  intellectual  pur- 
suits blind  men  have 
attained  distinction. 
Nicholas  Saunderson, 
blind  from  childhood, 
was  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  the  Univer- 


From  N.  Y.  Ass' n for  Blind. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BLIND  MEN’S 
CLUB  IN  HIS  OFFICE,  TYPEWRITING 
FROM  THE  PHONOGRAPH. 


From  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

BLIND  BOYS  IN  THE  PLAYGROUND  AT  OVERBROOIC,  PA.,  WHERE  BLIND  CHILDREN  ARE  TREATED, 
AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE,  AS  IF  THEY  WERE  NORMAL. 


sity  of  Cambridge  in  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  lectured  on  optics 
and  the  theory  of  vision!  Henry  Fawcett, 
blind  at  twenty-one,  became  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, was  a member  of  Parliament  for  twenty 
years,  and,  as  postmaster-general  in  Glad- 
stone’s government,  introduced  the  parcels- 
post.  A blind  man,  Professor  E.  D.  Camp- 
bell, holds  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Professor  Edward  Crowell,  who  has 
taught  Latin  at  Amherst  for  fifty  years,  has 
been  blind  for  twenty  years.  Prescott,  the 


American  historian,  was  nearly  blind.  All  the 
world  has  heard  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Hon. 
T.  P.  Gore,  the  blind  senator  from  Oklahoma. 
General  Brayton,  the  blind  boss  of  Rhode 
Island,  lacks  physical  sight  and  perhaps  some 
other  kinds  of  vision.  Chris  Buckley,  the  blind 
boss  of  San  Francisco,  prospered  for  years 
on  his  discerning  sense  of  “touch.”  (And 
speaking  of  San  Francisco,  the  Japanese 
give  their  blind  a practical  monopoly  in  mas- 
sage.) Dr.  Campbell,  an  American  blind 
man, — who,  by  the  way,  has  climbed  Mont 
Blanc, — is  head  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
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for  the  Blind  in  England.  Homer,  Milton, 
and  Helen  Keller  are  three  wise  ones  whose 
paths  through  the  dark  have  been  lighted 
by  the  stars  of  poetry. 

Blind  men  of  genius  and  power  stand  out 
as  exceptions,  not  in  the  kind  of  thing  they 
have  done,  but  only  in  the  degree  of  their 
success.  They  prove  that  the  brain  and  the 
skilfully  managed  hand  are  the  instruments 
of  human  achievement . They  force  the  see- 
ing person  to  observe  himself  and  discover 
that  he  does  not  depend,  or  need  not  depend, 
so  much  on  his  sight  as  the  arrogance  of  the 
eye  leads  him  to  believe.  A pig  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a landscape  has  excellent  vision.  A 
blind  man  with  brains  can  see,  and  by  means 
of  words  make  his  reader  see,  an  argument 
— or  the  battle  in  “Paradise  Lost”  between 
the  angels  and  the  fiends.  The  head  and  the 
hand  make  the  human  being.  In  factories 
you  will  see  operators  doing  deft  mechanical 
work  and  hardly  looking  at  the  process  under 


their  fingers.  You  will  catch  yourself  letting 
your  eyes  wander  idly  without  interrupting 
many  of  the  ordinary  acts  of  daily  life.  Blind- 
ness makes  some  things  impossible,  many 
other  things  difficult.  But  the  blind  man 
suffers  not  so  much  from  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  blindness  as  from  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  seeing  to  draw  in  the 
wrong  place  the  line  between  the  surmount- 
ably  difficult  and  the  impossible. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  new  movement 
for  the  blind  is  to  fix  that  line  where  the  experi- 
ence of  the  successful  blind  all  over  the  world 
determines  it.  The  second  object  is  to  di- 
minish the  difficulties  by  legitimate  assist- 
ance. Another  object,  which  is  really  first 
and  fundamental,  is  to  diminish  blindness 
itself,  to  annihilate  preventable  blindness  as 
we  have  all  but  annihilated  smallpox,  and 
as  we  shall  soon  annihilate  tuberculosis. 

From  one  third  to  two  fifths  of  all  the 
sightless  have  been  blinded  by  avoidable  ac- 


A COUNCIL  OF  FOUR  IMPORTANT  BLIND  MEN  AT  THE  ORIGINAL  OFFICE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIA- 
TION. THE  MAN  AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  “ LOOKING  ” AT  A STATUE 
BY  THE  BLIND  SCULPTOR,  VIDAL. 
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cidents,  or  by  curable  diseases  which  have 
been  neglected  or  ignorantly  treated.  One 
of  the  commonest  causes  of  blindness  is 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  a virulent  germ 
disease  in  the  eyes  of  the  new-born.  The 
advisable  method  of  treatment  by  means  of 
nitrate  of  silver  should  be  known  to  every 
physician.  Information  on  this  subject  is 
being  spread  abroad  among  the  profession 
and  the  laity  by  boards  of  health,  oculists, 
and  the  medical  associations.  Happily,  we 
are  coming  out  of  our  wrappings  of  hypoc- 
risy and  false  modesty  and  can  tell  the 
public  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  due 
to  venereal  disease,  that  there  are  six  or 
seven  thousand  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  bear  tragic  witness  to  the  prev- 
alence of  social  sin.  The  moralist  may  find 
the  evil  as  deep  as  he  will  in  human  conduct. 
The  oculist  is  content  to  point  out  that  al- 
most every  case  of  ophthalmia  can  be  cured 
if  taken  in  time;  that  every  new-born  child 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a competent 
physician;  that,  in  the  words  of  the  New 
York  Commission,  the  continual  blinding 
of  babies  in  a civilized  community  is  a crime. 

A large  number  of  cases  of  blindness  re- 
sult from  accidents  in  factories  and  machine- 
shops.  Of  the  safety  appliances  exhibited  in 
New  York  a year  or  so  ago  many  were  spe- 
cially designed  to  protect  the  eyes  of  work- 
men. The  problem  of  preventing  a con- 
siderable part  of  adult  blindness  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  general  problem  of  securing 
better  protection  in  the  industries.  Here 
again  our  problem  comes  back  to  the  pub- 
lic. And  with  the  public,  the  millions  of 
parents  entrusted  by  nature  with  the  impor- 
tant business  of  bringing  up  children,  lies  the 
duty  which  the  educator,  the  physician,  the 
philanthropist,  are  powerless  to  assume,  the 
duty  of  safeguarding  the  eyes  of  the  young 
against  sharp-pointed  toys  and  other  instru- 
ments of  torture.  There  are  optimists  who 
believe  that  in  time  no  mother  in  the  land 
will  allow  her  baby  to  play  with  the  scissors, 
and  no  father  will  celebrate  the  birth  of  a 
great  and  free  country  by  giving  his  little 
boy  a life  of  blindness  wrapped  up  in  a can- 
non cracker. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  when  our 
eighty  millions  of  people  shall  have  increased 
to  a hundred  and  fifty  million,  the  blind  will 
not  have  increased  commensurately  to  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand? 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many  blind  persons  there  are  in  the  United 
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States,  nor  how  many  there  were  when  the  last 
census  was  taken.  The  enumeration  of  the 
blind  by  the  United  States  census  is,  like  all 
vital  statistics  for  the  nation  as  a whole,  unsat- 
isfactory. Blind  persons  cannot  be  registered 
like  sheep  or  bales  of  cotton.  And  the  demo- 
cratic United  States  government  lacks  the 
power  of  other  governments  to  compel  a 
proper  report  on  such  undemocratic  matters 
as  birth,  death,  and  disease.  The  federal 
census  cannot  at  present  undertake  to  make 
a proper  record  of  all  the  blind  in  the  coun- 
try, but  it  can  mark  out  certain  areas  for 
exhaustive  investigation,  which  will  afford  a 
better  basis  for  educational  and  legislative 
action  than  a skimming  enumeration  which 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  whole.  And  the 
sovereign  states  can  each  take  up  the  work. 
So  far  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  the 
only  states  that  have  made  anything  like  a 
thorough  census.  The  New  York  State 
Commission  has  individual  records  of  5,300 
blind,  but  the  legislature  did  not  appropriate 
money  enough  to  finish  the  work.  The 
Massachusetts  Commission  is  empowered 
not  only  to  know,  but  to  do;  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  all  the  blind  in  the  state;  and  the 
legislature  gives  it  $40,000  a year. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  commis- 
sions in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  were 
appointed  as  the  result  of  volunteer  associa- 
tions, which  worked  in  the  face  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  established  schools  and  rec- 
ognized leaders  of  the  blind;  that  women 
started  both  associations;  and  that  those  as- 
sociations roused  the  schools  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  their  own  states  and  of  other  states. 
In  Maine  the  new  work  for  the  blind,  led  by 
a blind  man,  received  $20,000  from  the  legis- 
lature. Maryland,  New  J ersey,  and  Ohio  have 
commissions.  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton,  and  other  cities  have  new  so- 
cieties for  the  blind.  This  past  summer  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  blind  of  the 
state.  Chicago  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  ex- 
periment of  educating  the  sightless  in  schools 
for  the  seeing.  Work  for  the  blind  has  re- 
ceived a new  start  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  But  the  basis  of  all  work  is  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  we  do  not  yet  even 
know  how  many  blind  there  are. 

The  ratio  of  blind  to  seeing  established  by 
the  commissions  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts is  about  one  in  a thousand,  so  that 
there  are  a hundred  thousand,  more  or  less, 
in  this  nation.  Of  these,  fully  three  fourths 
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are  totally  blind  or,  if  not  in  complete  black- 
ness, in  a night  where  common  objects  are 
not  distinguishable. 

Divided  according  to  age,  the  number  of 
blind  increases  with  advancing  years.  For 
the  old  blind,  perhaps  a third  of  all,  nothing 
radical  can  be  done.  They  must  be  cared 
for  under  the  provisions  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  aged.  But  they  can  be  made  happier 
by  being  taught  simple  occupations.  Young 
persons,  eager  to  do  good,  can  visit  them, 
read  to  them,  entertain  them  with  music. 
There  has  been  provided  for  them  a special 
type  clear  to  aged  and  insensitive  fingers,  in 
which  is  a considerable  library.  This  type 
was  invented  by  a blind  man,  Dr.  William 
Moon.  His  son,  Dr.  Robert  Moon,  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind.  Dr.  Moon’s  address  is  1319  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  and,  so  far  as  the 
means  of  his  society  permit,  he  supplies  to 
any  aged  blind  person  the  inestimable  con- 
solation of  books. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  seven  ages  is  found 
the  smallest  number  of  blind.  Of  all  the 
sightless  only  about  one  in  thirty  is  under 
ten  years.  But  the  blind  children  under 
school  age  are  an  important,  if  small,  class. 
Their  education  must  be  begun  early. 
Nurseries  for  blind  babies  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Brooklyn  and  Boston.  Most  blind 
babies,  however,  are  kept  at  home,  and  at 
home  the  education  must  be  carefully  carried 
out  if  the  children  are  to  receive  the  best 
from  the  schools  later  in  life.  Blind  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  romp,  taught  to 
dress  themselves  and  eat  properly  at  table. 

False  pity,  which  consigns  a blind  child 
to  a life  of  inactivity,  is  in  [part  respon- 
sible for  the  physical  disabilities  that  we 
find  in  the  blind  of  school  age.  The  blind 
as  a class  are  below  the  average  in  physique 
through  want  of  activity  and  from  the  very 
diseases  which  destroyed  their  eyes.  In  the 
nursery,  in  the  playground,  is  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a life  of  agility,  dexterity,  and 
self-dependence,  or  one  of  helplessness,  mor- 
bidity, untrained  muscles,  and  under-de- 
veloped organs.  Treat  a blind  child  as  if  it 
were  normal,  let  it  mingle  with  other  chil- 
dren, and  encourage  healthy  naughtiness, 
meddlesomeness,  and  a tendency  to  explore. 
It  is  the  child  that  “gives  no  trouble”  and  is 
content  to  he  in  a corner  for  whom  the 
mother  has  most  cause  to  fear. 

In  any  intelligent  household  the  blind 


child  can  be  taught  the  Roman  letters, 
embossed  on  wooden  playing  blocks,  and  can 
learn  to  read  Braille.  All  members  of  the 
family  should  learn  Braille,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  teaching  him,  but  in  order  to  write  to 
him  when  he  grows  up  and  is  separated  from 
his  relatives.  Any  one  can  learn  the  Braille 
alphabet  in  a day,  read  it  rapidly  (with  the 
eye)  in  a week,  and  write  it  on  a Braille 
machine  (which  costs  only  a few  dollars) 
about  as  easily  as  one  can  learn  to  use  a 
common  typewriter. 

When  the  child  is  of  school  age  he  should 
be  sent  to  the  nearest  institution.  Unless 
the  parents  are  able  to  afford  private  teach- 
ers, they  should  stifle  the  desire  to  keep  the 
afflicted  child  with  them.  I have  a letter 
from  the  mother  of  a blind  child  living  near 
one  of  our  best  schools  for  the  sightless.  She 
confesses,  apparently  without  sense  of  wrong- 
doing, that  she  has  kept  her  son  at  the  age 
of  ten  in  ignorance,  because  she  feared  he 
might  be  ill-treated  at  the  institution.  Un- 
kindness is  not  among  the  faults  of  those 
who  manage  our  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  blind  of  school  age,  from  six  to  nine- 
teen years,  include  about  one  tenth  of  the 
total  number  of  sightless.  For  this  class 
more  has  been  done  than  for  any  other. 
There  are  in  America  over  forty  institutions 
for  the  general  education  of  blind  youth. 
The  curriculum  is  like  that  in  schools  for 
the  seeing,  with  such  special  apparatus  and 
instruction  as  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
blind  to  read  and  write  and  pursue  the  ordi- 
nary branches — history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, and  so  on.  Like  other  public  schools, 
some  are  good,  some  are  not.  The  people 
see  to  it  that  schools  for  the  seeing  are  as 
good  as  conditions  allow.  But  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  being  regarded  as  a mys- 
terious and  special  business,  has  been  en- 
trusted to  a few  institutions,  which  have 
been  free  from  public  scrutiny.  The  super- 
intendents of  one  or  two  institutions  have  in 
times  past  pulled  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
their  trustees  and  have  dealt  to  the  public 
what  Huckleberry  Finn  calls  “tears  and  flap- 
doodle.” But  most  of  the  work  in  the 
schools  is  sincere,  and  it  will  become  more 
intelligent  and  efficient  the  more  widely  the 
capacities  and  the  needs  of  the  blind  are  un- 
derstood by  the  public. 

It  is  found  that  not  all  the  eligible  blind 
children  are  in  school.  In  New  York  state, 
of  600  blind  minors  over  five  years  of  age 
one  half  were  not  in  school,  and  at  least 
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150  of  these  should  have  been.  Even  in 
Massachusetts  several  blind  children  who 
should  have  been  in  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  were  not  there  have  been  found  by  the 
commission.  In  Great  Britain  education  for 
the  blind  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  has  been  compulsory  for  the  past  fourteen 
years,  and  it  is  also  compulsory  in  Saxony. 
"Compulsory  education  for  every  child  will 
come  in  all  American  states  some  day. 
Meanwhile  it  is  the  duty  of  the  schools  for 
the  blind  to  seek  out  the  children  whom  they 
were  established  to  educate. 

The  greatest  shortcoming  of  the  schools  is 
difficult  to  remedy,  for  it  lies  in  part  in  the 
nature  of  blindness.  We  who  see  find  our 
work  in  the  world  by  experience,  with  or  with- 
out the  help  of  schools.  The  blind  child  must 
be  specially  trained  to  be  blind  and  to  work  as 
a blind  man ; his  only  time  and  chance  for  such 
training  is  in  the  schools;  he  cannot  learn  his 
work  when  he  comes  to  it,  as  most  of  us  do. 
Such  training  the  schools  do  not  adequately 
provide,  as  is  proved  hy  the  records  of  the 
graduates.  Not  all  failures,  of  course,  are 
due  to  the  institutions,  but  when  a score  of 
graduates  of  one  institution  who  have  passed 
the  course  in  piano-tuning  are  found  unable 
to  tune  pianos,  and  when  intelligent  gradu- 
ates of  another  institution,  on  whom  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  has  spent  $300  a year, 
not  to  speak  of  the  per  capita  expenditure 
which  the  endowed  advantages  represent, 
are  found  in  almshouses,  still  a burden  to  the 
state,  something  is  wrong. 

The  discovery  of  that  wrong  was  one  cause 
for  the  creation  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission and  the  New  York  Association.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
went  ahead  itself,  joining  the  new  movement 
for  the  blind  at  the  start.  It  reports  that  of 
the  graduates  of  the  new  school  only  fourteen 
per  cent,  should  be  deemed  failures. 

No  one  knows  what  the  conditions  of  the 
schools  are  in  states  where  there  are  no  as- 
sociations, no  commissions  to  get  at  the  facts. 
Several  of  the  state  schools  are  combined  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  There 
is  about  as  much  reason  in  combining  a 
school  for  the  blind  with  one  for  the  deaf  as 
there  would  be  in  combining  a hospital  for 
consumptives  with  an  old  soldiers’  home. 

Even  where  the  educational  methods  are 
good  in  kind,  the  schools  have,  with  some  re- 
cent exceptions,  failed  to  make  enough  effort 
to  place  their  competent  graduates  in  posi- 
tions they  could  fill.  The  graduation  ex- 


hibition before  an  admiring  public  has  been 
the  last  occasion  on  which  the  school  has 
slapped  the  graduate  on  the  back  and 
praised  him.  After  that  the  school  has  shut 
its  doors  and  has  disregarded,  or,  as  a dozen 
blind  men  have  told  me,  despised,  its  alumni. 
Several  finely  educated  musicians  from  Mas- 
sachusetts have  told  me  that  no  official  word 
was  ever  spoken  for  them  to  help  them  to 
opportunities  to  play  in  public.  And  those 
without  talent  for  music  have  left  school  able 
to  do  nothing  by  which  they  could  earn  a 
living.  The  graduate  all  too  often  goes  forth 
to  join  that  great  uncared-for  group  of  the 
blind,  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  the 
midst  of  careers  as  seeing  persons,  and  have 
not  had  even  the  training  of  a school  for  the 
blind. 

Lose  your  sight  to-day,  what  becomes  of 
your  business  to-morrow?  The  nature  of 
the  problem  and  its  darkest  difficulties  any 
one  may  imagine.  The  extent  of  the  problem 
can  be  computed.  The  register  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  shows  that  out  of  3,800 
blind  persons  in  the  state  there  are  1,400  of  a 
working  age  between  twenty  and  sixty.  Of 
these,  after  we  have  eliminated  the  success- 
ful, the  well-to-do,  the  invalid,  there  are  left 
800  set  down  as  able-bodied,  dependent,  and 
helpable,  about  a fifth  of  all  the  blind. 

From  the  ratio  of  the  Massachusetts  regis- 
ter we  compute  that  there  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  in  the  whole  country  able- 
bodied,  dependent,  idle.  To  turn  to  profit 
and  happiness  all  this  human  waste  too  little 
has  been  done,  and  in  thirty  of  our  states 
nothing  has  been  done. 

There  are  in  this  country  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  industrial  workshops  and  homes  that 
pretend  to  teach  occupations  to  the  adult 
blind.  These  shops  employ  about  six  hun- 
dred. In  Great  Britain,  with  less  than  half 
as  many  blind  as  we  have  in  America,  are 
fifty  shops,  which  employ  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hundred.  The  immediate,  obvious  need  is 
for  workshops  and  industrial  schools  in 
every  large  center.  Enough  has  been  done  in 
the  shops  already  established  to  furnish  a 
model  for  any  one  whcf is  ready  to  take  the 
work  up  in  his  community. 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  the 
Blind,  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  largest  in  the 
country.  It  was  founded  thirty  years  ago 
by  a blind  man.  It  employs  a hundred  and 
thirty  men  in  making  brooms,  mattresses, 
rag  carpets,  and  in  chair  caning.  The  Con- 
necticut Institute  at  Hartford,  started  sixteen 
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years  ago,  is  successful  in  giving  a few  blind 
men  and  women  occupation  by  which  they 
can  earn  a living  at  home.  It  is  noteworthy 
also  for  its  printing  establishment,  where 
blind  persons  operate  presses,  and  stitching- 
and  folding-machines.  The  Wisconsin  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind  makes  a specialty  of  wil- 
low work.  Everything  from  a toy  basket  to 
a willow  cradle  is  beautifully  made,  and  can 
be  bought  by  whoever  will  send  to  1323  Vliet 
Street,  Milwaukee.  Six  years  ago  Michigan 
established,  with  an  appropriation  of  over  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a factory,  an  in- 
dustrial home,  an  employment  and  informa- 
tion bureau  for  the  blind.  Two  of  the  old- 
est shops  are  those  connected  with  the  state 
schools  for  blind  children  in  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland.  Good  work  is  being  done 
in  industrial  homes  for  the  blind  in  Oak- 
land, California;  in  Brooklyn,  Indianapolis, 
Chicago,  and  Cincinnati.  A workshop  has 
been  opened  recently  in  Colorado,  and  one 
will  be  opened  soon  in  Maine. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  is  experi- 
menting with  new  industries  for  the  blind, 
extending  established  shop  and  home  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  manufacture  of  mops, 
brooms,  rugs,  and  curtains,  and  is  canvassing 
factories  for  the  seeing  to  find  new  processes 
where  the  blind  can  work  side  by  side  with 
the  sighted. 

In  New  York  the  new  work  is  more  re- 
markable because  it  has  been  carried  for- 
ward without  adequate  aid  from  the  state  or 
from  private  charity.  It  shows  what  may  be 
done  by  energetic  and  intelligent  women  in 
any  city,  though  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  if 
two  such  women  as  the  secretaries  and 
founders  of  the  New  York  Association  live 
in  every  great  city.  They  turned  their  home 
into  a school  and  information  bureau  pend- 
ing the  time  when  money-drenched  New 
York  should  give  them  the  salesrooms  and 
shops  which  they  needed.  They  have  since 
moved  into  new  quarters,  but  the  income  and 
the  equipment  of  the  Association  are  still 
insufficient  for  the  work  it  has  to  do  in  a city 
where  there  are  2,300  blind. 

New  York  is  always  violent  in  its  ex- 
tremes of  goodness  and  badness,  but  it  is 
representative  of  America  in  its  contrasts  of 
progress  and  stupidity  in  relation  to  the 
blind.  The  state  appropriates  money  to 
help  blind  students  in  college,  which  is  ad- 
mirable and  idealistic.  The  same  state  does 
not  give  its  commission  money  enough  to 
complete  the  investigation  which  it  was  ap- 


pointed to  make.  The  state  school  at  Ba- 
tavia finds  that  one  quarter  of  its  graduates 
are  self- supporting.  The  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  City,  supported  by  pri- 
vate endowment,  and  city  and  state  aid, 
shows  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  its  graduates 
in  gainful  occupation.  A New  York  lady, 
Mrs.  Ziegler,  endowed  the  free  magazine  for 
the  blind,  one  of  the  most  generous  things 
ever  done  for  the  sightless.  A New  York 
audience  representing  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  and  some  cents  gathers  in  the 
Waldorf  to  hear  a choice  company  of  big- 
wigs talk  about  the  blind,  and  then  shells 
out  fewer  thousands  of  dollars  than  the 
clothes  and  carriages  for  the  evening  cost. 
Not  daunted,  the  brilliant  association  con- 
tinues to  attack  a hoary  problem  with  youth 
and  enthusiasm,  and  proposes  to  do  more 
good  things  than  can  be  done  in  a lifetime. 
And  side  by  side  with  all  this  is  the  Tam- 
many of  blinddom,  long  presided  over  by  a 
politician  who  for  revenue  only  bullies  half 
of  the  institutions  in  the  country  into  using 
New  York  Point,  an  illiterate  vehicle  which 
retards  the  education  of  the  blind  children  on 
whom  it  is  inflicted.  New  York  is  a won- 
derful place,  even  when  viewed  through  such 
a dark  glass  as  blindness. 

Whether  the  new  work  for  the  blind  be 
undertaken  by  state  commissions,  city  boards 
of  education,  or  private  associations,  the  pro- 
gram is  the  same : 

I.  — To  register  every  blind  person  and  keep 
the  record  continually  revised. 

II.  — To  establish  a central  employment 
agency  and  bureau  of  information , where 
blind  persons  may  meet  employers  and  the 
work  of  the  blind  may  be  kept  on  sale. 

HI. — To  find  out  by  experiment , and  by 
com  paring  the  work  done  in  other  countries , 
what  occupations  in  each  community  will 
prove  profitable  for  the  blind.  This  cannot  be 
determined  for  all  places  by  the  experience 
of  one  place.  In  the  old  countries  the  blind 
make  shoes.  In  this  country,  as  early  as 
sixty  years  ago  Dr.  Howe  pointed  out  that 
“wherever  the  name  of  Lynn  is  known,  the 
blind  shoemaker  must  vacate  his  bench.” 
But  recently  two  blind  cobblers  have  been 
established  in  business  within  a dozen  miles 
of  Lynn.  The  employment  of  the  blind 
must  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  business, 
by  the  conditions  of  the  local  markets,  by  all 
the  factors  which  determine  the  profitableness 
of  any  occupation. 

IV. — To  provide  trained  teachers  of  intel- 
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lectual  and  mechanical  pursuits  to  visit  the 
blind  and  teach  them  at  home.  It  is  better  not 
to  bring  too  many  of  the  blind  together  into 
workshops  and  homes,  but  to  keep  them  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  community  in  which 
they  must  live.  Besides,  many  of  the  adult 
blind,  men  and  women,  have  domestic  duties 
which  make  their  absence  from  home  for  the 
whole  of  the  day  impossible  or  undesirable. 

V.  — To  establish  trust  funds  or  to  secure 
regular  state  or  municipal  appropriations  to 
provide  blind  workmen  with  materials  for  han- 
diwork, or  with  capital  to  start  a small  retail 
business. 

VI.  — To  enlist  the  interest  of  trades- 
unions  and  manufacturers  in  finding  in  fac- 
tories processes  at  which  the  blind  can  work 
side  by  side  with  the  seeing.  One  great  value 
of  this  is  to  make  the  workmanship  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  blind  familiar  to  all  so- 
ciety. At  present,  for  a blind  man  to  go 
about  the  streets  alone  is  so  unusual  as  to 
warrant  a newspaper  paragraph.  For  a 
blind  man  to  go  to  college  furnishes  a Sun- 
day supplement  with  a page  of  misinforma- 
tion and  gasps  of  .wonder.  Of  course,  a 
blind  man  properly  trained  can  walk  down 
Broadway  to  his  work.  Of  course,  a blind 
man  can  go  to  college.  And  when  we  have 
secured  for  the  majority  of  our  blind  honest 
labor  at  a living  wage,  then  we  shall  be  ready: 

VII.  — To  establish  scholarships  for  blind 
students. 

VIII.  — To  provide  more  books  for  the  blind 
at  lower  cost,  including  many  books  used  in 
college  courses. 

All  kinds  of  efforts  to  give  the  adult  blind 
a fair  chance  have  been  carried  further 
in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  than 
in  this  country.  In  Great  Britain  the  intel- 
lectual and  talented  blind  are  selected  for 
higher  education,  and  when  they  have  be- 
come competent  as  musicians  or  teachers, 
the  schools  and  the  associations  stand  behind 
them  and  persuade  vestrymen  and  com- 
mittees to  give  them  a hearing.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Royal  Normal  College  in  London, 
tells  a good  story  of  going  to  a church  com- 
mittee to  recommend  a blind  organist.  The 
conversation  ran  something  like  this: 

“But  he  cannot  read  music.” 

“Of  course  he  can.  Some  of  the  music  is 
printed  in  Braille.  The  rest  can  be  read  to 
him  as  you  would  read  a book  aloud.” 

“But  that  is  difficult.” 

“The  difficulties  are  his  affair,  not  yours.” 
“But  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  take  charge 
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of  the  choir  and  teach  the  boys.  A blind 
man  cannot  teach  music.” 

“Can’t  he ? Do  you  know  anything  about 
music?” 

“Not  a note.” 

“Well,  my  live  fingers  are  the  staff  and 
my  walking-stick  is  the  first  line  below.  See  ? 
And  this  watch  is  a note.  If  I put  it  down 
there  on  the  cane,  that  is  ‘C.’  If  I move  it 
up  just  below  the  little  finger,  that  is  ‘D.’” 

And  so  the  lesson  continued  rapidly  for  a 
few  minutes.  Finally  Dr.  Campbell  said: 
“Now  you  have  learned  the  elements  of  mu- 
sical notation.” 

“Yes,  I understand  better  than  I ever  did 
before.” 

“Well,  then,  I taught  you,  and  I am  a 
blind  man.” 

Dr.  Campbell’s  candidate  got  a hearing, 
and  the  hearing  secured  the  position. 

We  need  such  agents  to  advance  the  com- 
petent blind,  to  compel  simply  a fair  trial  for 
blind  candidates.  It  would  seem  that  when 
good  organists  are  found  in  so  few  churches 
and  church  choirs  are  so  notoriously  bad,  the 
blind  ought  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  for- 
bidden to  raise  the  general  average  of  church 
music. 

We  also  need  organizations  like  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association  to  unite  all 
the  blind  and  find  opportunity  for  them,  day 
laborers  as  well  as  musicians.  One  of  the 
agents  of  the  new  movement  talked  to  the 
head  of  a large  printing  establishment  about 
trying  a blind  man  at  one  of  the  folding- 
machines.  It  turned  out  that  the  operator 
had  to  inspect  the  copies  and  throw  out 
soiled  ones,  so  that  this  process  proved  un- 
available for  a blind  person,  but  neither  the 
manager  nor  the  agent  knew  that  when  they 
first  talked  together.  The  reply  of  the  man- 
ager was  that  he  would  gladly  help  the  blind 
with  money,  but  that  he  didn’t  believe  in 
mixing  charity  with  business,  and  that  in  an- 
other department  he  had  tried  a deaf  girl 
and  she  had  proved  slow  and  stupid.  I sup- 
pose that  if  he  had  employed  a one-legged 
messenger  boy,  he  would  have  found  in  that 
another  argument  against  the  blind  man. 

Employers  are  not  to  blame  for  assuming 
that  “defective”  workmen  will  do  defective 
work.  But  the  American  business  man  is 
generous,  and  if  he  is  approached  by  an  in- 
teresting and  enthusiastic  agent,  he  is  Yankee 
enough  to  “want  to  know”  all  about  the  blind 
man.  All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  a place 
for  a competent  blind  person  is  to  present  his 
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case  to  employers  with  tactful  persistence. 
Miss  Holt,  of  the  New  York  Association,  said 
recently: 

“When  I asked  the  head  of  our  telephone 
company  to  give  a switchboard  for  blind  peo- 
ple to  practise  on,  he  thought  I was  crazy. 
That  was  a year  ago.  I had  the  pleasure  of 
writing  him  the  other  day  asking  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a switchboard  at  our  new  office, 
and  told  him  that  there  are  now  in  the  city 
of  New  York  five  blind  switchboard  opera- 
tors: two  in  hospitals  in  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, where  they  have  the  ambulance 
calls  and  other  emergency  work;  two  in  busi- 
ness houses,  and  one  in  the  editorial  rooms 
of  a great  New  York  daily  paper.  Three  of 
these  switchboard  operators  are  women.” 

As  has  been  indicated,  England  leads  us 
not  only  in  organized,  aggressive  work  for 
the  blind,  but  in  the  number  and  the  scope  of 
workshops.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact 
that  industrial  education  for  the  seeing  re- 
ceives more  attention  in  England  than  here. 
The  system  in  the  old  countries  of  fitting 
children  for  trade  operates  beneficially  for 
the  blind,  because  it  equips  the  human  being 
for  his  life  work;  whereas  in  America  we 
throw  one  vast  door  of  common-school  edu- 
cation open  to  everybody.  After  school  days 
we  who  see  find  our  places,  but  much  energy 
is  wasted,  and  the  handicapped  are  left  be- 
hind in  the  hot  race,  instead  of  being  care- 
fully fitted  to  go  as  far  as  possible  at  their 
slower  rate.  Equality  of  opportunity  is  a 
fine  motto  to  carve  above  the  door  of  a pub- 
lic school,  but  it  does  not  help  to  arrange 
the  curriculum  of  any  school  of  life.  For 
the  blind,  classification  according  to  ability, 
and  economical  nurture  of  whatever  capaci- 
ties they  have,  are  absolutely  necessary. 

In  France  the  Association  Valentin  Hatty 
has  had  its  employment  bureau,  the  Societe  de 
Placement,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  has 
placed  more  than  sixty  organists  in  French 
churches  and  cathedrals.  It  maintains  work- 
shops, libraries,  salesrooms.  I have  seen  scis- 
sors, knives,  and  beautiful  lace  made  by  its 
members. 

In  Germany  the  Saxon  system  of  “After- 
Care”  illustrates  the  marvelous  unity  and  co- 
ordination of  German  life,  and  also  its  pa- 
ternalism. The  blind  live  at  their  homes. 
Even  the  small  towns  have  workshops.  And 
over  them  all  is  the  directing  genius  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  institutions  for  the 
blind,  who  visit  the  individual  workers,  re- 
quire constant  reports  from  them,  furnish 


materials  at  cost,  and  help  the  workers  to 
sell  their  goods. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the 
blind  in  Europe  live  in  an  economic  para- 
dise. The  condition  of  the  blind  will  always 
be  hard  enough  everywhere,  and  in  some 
European  countries,  in  Italy,  for  instance, 
they  are  shamefully  neglected.  But  the  best 
work  in  Europe  is  in  advance  of  the  work 
in  three  quarters  of  our  American  states. 
And  the  best  of  our  work  has  only  recently 
become  firmly  established,  though  sporadic 
efforts  of  all  kinds  have  been  made  for 
two  generations.  The  American  people,  with 
their  abundant  means,  their  generosity,  their 
love  of  fair  play,  and  their  peculiar  Yan- 
kee delight  in  human  ingenuity,  are  sure  to 
encourage  the  blind  workman  once  they  un- 
derstand his  needs  and  capabilities.  What- 
ever is  done  for  him  by  the  schools,  by  the 
legislatures,  and  others  technically  in  au- 
thority, the  blind  man  will  be  our  neighbor, 
and  we  must  see  that  he  is  helped  to  produce 
what  he  can,  and  that  he  sells  the  product. 
It  is  cheaper  to  teach  him  to  earn  his  bread 
than  it  is  to  give  it  to  him. 

But  the  economic  argument  is  a bloodless 
thing.  This  is  a human  problem.  The  his- 
tory of  the  dependent  blind  is  full  of  eloquent 
and  heart-breaking  arguments.  Here  are 
some  living  stories  of  what  the  new  movement 
has  done: 

Several  years  ago  a sensitive  girl  with  the 
ink  fresh  on  her  diploma  from  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  Boston  was  going  to  begin  life 
in  the  almshouse.  The  director  was  warned 
that  Massachusetts  was  looking  with  new  in- 
terest into  the  careers  of  its  blind.  He  found 
a place  for  this  graduate  in  the  shop  con- 
nected with  the  institution.* 

A blind  man,  seventy-seven  years  old, 
with  a degree  from  Heidelberg,  was  sent  to 
the  New  York  Association.  He  announced 
his  intention  to  kill  himself,  but  was  per- 
suaded to  defer  suicide  for  a fortnight.  He 
was  set  to  work  teaching  English  to  three 
blind  Germans  who  could  not  earn  a living 
in  this  country  until  they  knew  the  language. 
At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  he  was  telling  the 
Blind  Men’s  Club  how'  useful  a blind  man 
can  be  to  the  community. 

An  educated  blind  man  out  of  work  for  a 
year,  dependent  on  a wife  who  earned  seven 
dollars  a week  and  had  an  aged  mother  to 
support,  saw  one  of  two  courses  open  to  him: 

* The  Perkins  Institution  has  a new  director  and  a new 
spirit. 
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to  kill  his  wife  by  going  to  the  poorhouse  or 
to  kill  himself.  He  went  to  the  New  York 
Association.  Work  was  found  for  him,  fold- 
ing circulars  and  sealing  and  stamping  en- 
velopes. He  was  taught  to  use  the  type- 
writer, and  he  has  not  committed  suicide 
yet. 

Sometimes  the  association  is  too  late.  One 
of  its  agents  went  to  visit  a blind  woman  and 
found  that  she  had  killed  herself.  She  had 
been  alone  in  the  world  when  she  was  sud- 
denly stricken  blind.  A neighbor  said  to 
the  agent:  “Oh,  if  you  had  only  come  sooner 
and  told  her  that  she  could  learn  to  work 
and  do  something  again,  she  would  be  alive 
now.” 

A woman  who  had  been  for  years  at  a 
school  for  the  blind  but  had  learned  to  do 
nothing  by  which  she  could  earn  wages 
was  one  of  those  taught  by  the  New  York 
Association  to  operate  a private  telephone 
switchboard.  She  is  now  employed  by  a 
New  York  house,  and  receives  the  same 
wages  as  the  sighted  operators. 

The  story  of  an  old  soldier  who  is  making 
brooms  in  the  shop  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion is  worth  telling.  The  son  of  a German 
ship-builder,  he  received  a mechanical  train- 
ing, left  school  early,  and  traveled  in  the 
East.  He  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  arrived  penniless  at  San  Francisco.  He 
started  to  walk  to  New  York,  arrived  there 
in  seven  months,  and  sailed  for  Germany. 
There  he  volunteered  in  the  Austro-Prussian 
War  of  1866.  He  joined  the  engineer  corps, 
and  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  saw  three 
hundred  days  of  continuous  service,  includ- 
ing the  battle  of  Sedan.  The  din  of  war 
made  him  deaf,  and  he  retired  from  service 
to  become  a lockmaker.  In  1884  he  lost  one 
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eye  from  accident,  and  later  came  to  America, 
leaving  his  wife  in  Germany.  In  New  York 
he  worked  as  a machinist.  Soon  the  sight 
of  his  other  eye  was  threatened,  and  he  went 
to  a hospital.  All  his  savings  were  spent  in 
the  vain  effort  to  save  his  sight.  Unable  to 
speak  English,  without  friends,  he  drifted  to 
an  almshouse,  and  there  he  learned  of  his 
wife’s  death  in  Germany.  He  wenjt  to  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
next  day  he  entered  the  shop,  learned  broom- 
making, and  is  no  longer  wholly  dependent 
on  charity. 

What  of  the  thousands  whose  stories  have 
not  been  told,  in  states  where  there  are  no  as- 
sociations to  hear  them?  A woman  in  Iowa 
writes  that  she  is  forty-five  years  old,  a gradu- 
ate of  a school  for  the  blind.  She  is  com- 
petent in  housework,  sewing,  and  em- 
broidery. All  her  life  she  has  been  in  a 
•happy  home.  Now  her  kinsfolk  are  gone. 
She  asks  how  she  can  find  a place  to  work, 
to  sell  the  product  of  her  skill.  From  North 
Carolina  comes  the  story  of  a woman  edu- 
cated in  music  and  competent  to  teach. 
Livelihood  and  pleasure  are  denied  her  be- 
cause she  has  no  piano.  Who  will  answer  in 
Iowa  and  North  Carolina? 

Talk  to  the  first  blind  man  on  the  street 
corner  degraded  to  beggary.  If  he  is  suspi- 
cious, whining,  confirmed  by  habit  in  his  life 
as  a social  parasite,  remember  that  it  is  not 
his  fault  that  his  manhood  has  been  debased. 
If  he  is  ashamed  of  the  label,  “Pity  the  Blind,” 
eager  to  tear  it  off  his  breast,  he  can  be 
brought  before  the  boards  of  trade,  the  wom- 
en’s clubs,  any  competent  and  powerful  so- 
ciety, and  his  story  can  be  laid  at  the  founda- 
tion in  your  community  of  a “Society  to 
Promote  the  Interests  of  the  Blind.” 
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ON  a day  when  the  spring,  hardly 
awake,  had  yet  a manner  of  smiling 
in  her  sleep,  Calliope  Marsh  told  me 
the  story.  We  sat  for  a little,  resting  from  a 
racing  walk  up  the  hillside  where  the  squat 
brick  Leading  Church  of  Friendship  Village 
overlooks  the  valley  pastures  and  the  town. 
Calliope,  who  is  sixty  and  more,  walks  like 
a girl,  and  with  our  haste  and  the  keen  air 
her  wrinkled  cheeks  were  as  rosy  as  youth. 

“Don’t  seem  like  March  was  a real  spring 
month  up  north  here,”  she  had  said.  “ Seems 
like  a extry  month  that  sort  o’  whims  along 
doin’  as  it  pleases — sometimes  buds  an’  some- 
times snow.  But  when  it’s  snowin’  an’ 
a-blowin’  the  expression  off  our  face  it’s  still 
spring  inside,  kind  o’  hid,  secret  an’  holy. 
1 hat’s  the  way  with  lots  o’  things,  ain’t  it? 
1 hat’s  the  way,”  she  added  thoughtfully, 
“ Abel  feels  about  the  Lord,  I guess.  Abel 
Halsey — you  know  him?” 

I knew  him  well— Abel  Halsey,  that  young 
itinerant  preacher  who  had  been  ordained  a 
minister  of  God  but  never  installed  pastor  of 
any  church.  He  was  a devout  man,  but  the 
love  of  far  places  was  upon  him,  and  he  lived 
what  Friendship  called  “a-gypsyin”’  off  in 
the  hills,  now  to  visit  a sick  man,  now  to 
preach  in  a country  school-house,  now  to 
marry  or  to  bury,  or  to  help  with  the  thresh- 
ing. These  lonely  rides  among  the  hills 
were  the  sole  gratification  of  his  Wanderlust 
save,  indeed,  that  when  he  could  he  would 
always  watch  a tram  come  in  or  rush  by, 
savoring  the  moment  of  some  silent  famil- 
iarity with  distance.  Perhaps,  too,  his  little 
skill  at  the  organ  gave  him,  now  and  then, 
an  hour  resembling  a journey. 

“ You  wasn’t  here  when  the  new  church 
was  built,”  said  Calliope,  looking  up  at  the 
building  lovingly.  “That  was  the  time  I 
mean  about  Abel.  You  know  before  it  was 
built  we’d  hed  church  in  the  hall  over  the 
G-ekerjecks’  drug-store;  an’  because  it  was 
his  hall,  Hiram  Gekerjeck,  he  just  about  run 


the  church — picked  out  the  wall-paper,  fc 
bid  ’em  to  set  the  heft  of  an  organ  on  t 
floor,  an’  wouldn’t  leave  his  wife  give  t 
new  hymnals  without  we’d  hev  a mortar  a‘ 
pestle  stamped  on  the  covers.  It  was  tl 
last  made  Abel  Halsey — him  an’  Timot 
Toplady  an’  Eppleby  Holcomb  an’  Po: 
master  Sykes,  the  three  elders — set  to  to  bui 
a church.  An’  they  done  it,  too.  An’ 
them  four  I declare  it  seemed  like  the  buil 
in’  was  a body  waitin’  for  its  soul  to  be  bor 
From  the  minute  the  sod  was  scraped  c 
they  watched  every  stick  that  went  into 
An’  by  November  it  was  all  done  an’  pla 
tered  an’  waitin’  its  pews.  It  was  a-goi 
to  be  dedicated  with  special  doin’s — mus 
from  the  city  an’  strange  ministers.  An’ 
guess  Abel  an’  the  elders  had  tacked  print* 
invites  to  half  the  barns  in  the  county. 

“I  rec’lect  it  was  o’  Wednesday,  the  on 
next  before  the  dedication,  an’  windy-co 
an’  wintry.  I’d  be’n  havin’  a walk  that  da; 
an’  ’long  about  five  o’clock,  right  about  he 
where  we  are,  I’d  stood  watchin’  the  suns 
over  the  Pump  pasture  there  till  I w;; 
chilled  through.  The  smoke  was  rollin’  on 
the  church  chimney  because  they  was  dryii: 
the  plaster,  an’  I run  in  there  to  get  mi 
hands  warm  an’  see  how  the  plaster  was  d< 
in’.  An’  inside  was  the  three  elders,  walkii; 
round,  layin’  a finger  on  a sash  an’  a post- 
the  kind  o’  odd,  knowledgeable  way  men  hr 
with  new  buildin’s.  The  Ladies’  Aid  ha; 
got  the  floor  broom-clean  an’  the  lamp 
chandelier  filled  an’  ready;  an’  the  foreig 
pipe-organ  that  the  Proudfits’d  sent  froi 
Europe  was  in  an’  in  w-'  Go’  order,  litti 
lookin’-glass  over  the  key  .ard  an’  all.  1 
seemed  real  homelike,  with  the  two  bi 
stoves  a-goin’,  an’  the  floor  back  of  ’er 
piled  up  with  chunks.  Everything  was  a 
redded  up,  waitin’  for  the  pews. 

“ Timothy  Toplady  was  puttin’  out  hi 
middle  finger  stiff  here  an’  there  on  th 
plaster. 
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